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PROBLEMS OF BILINGUAL DESCRIPTION 


Binar Heugen 
Tniversity of Wieconsin 


There is one form of linguistic description which is compar- 
ative without being historical, and which is only now beginning to 
emerge as a discipline o& its own. It has been practiced by 
linguists for a long time, sometimes as a part of their comparative 
historical reconstructions, sometimes in the analysis of loanwords, 
and most often in the construction of textbooks for language learn- 
ing. This is what I shall here call BILINGUAL DESCRIPTION, or 
the systematic comparison of languages without regard to their 
genetic relationships. It should be obvious thet such a descrip- 
tion assumes that adeouate descrivtions have first been mate of 
the languages which are being compared. It may be objected that we 
have not yet progressed far enough towards an agreement on descrip- 
tive principles, nor have these been applied to enough languages 
for an adeouate result. While this is true, it should not prevent 
us from exploring the nature of the problems which face us in this 
field. Rough and ready methods are in use for this purpose, and 
it can be shown thet any advances we may make in bilineual des- 
cription will redound to the benefit of monolineual description. 
Where alternative analyses are possible in the latter, as they still 
are in far too many cases, bilingual description may provide us 4 
with the key to a preference for one or the other analysis. We “i 
shall begin by showing some of the fields where bilingual analyses . 


have been made, and then propose some approaches towards a method 
of bilingual description. 


The study of borrowing everywhere predicates a bilingual des- 
cription. Borrowing is an historical problem which faces the ° 
analyst of every language, and it has been a prominent part of all 
historical studies. The loanword is a fait accompli! which demands 
an explenation once it has been identified as ench. Fistorical 
records rarely tell us when or why a word was borrowed, emi we are 
compelled to make certain assumtions. First and chief of these 
is the assumption thet in most cases the first user of the word was 
a bilingual speaker. History may or may not tell us the period 
at which such bilingualism was most probable, but it is alweys 
anterior to the loan and may have disanpeered after the loan was 
well-established. The linguist mst reconstruct a hypothetic form 
for a word in the model language and the process it went through in 
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being adapted to the receiving language. But only in the most 
exceptional cases is he adequately informed concerning the 
essential data of his basic comparison, which involve linguistic, 
psychological, and social circumstances prevailing at the time 
of borrowing. 


In spite of the disadvantazes inherent in the situation, 
linguists have been able to classify the results of borrowing and 
characterize the main features of the bilingual process. They 
have shown that the influence of one language upon another may 
result either in the addition of items to the repertory of the sec- 
ond language or to changes in the distribution of items already 

in the language. They have shown that bilingual speakers in the 
past must have drawn upon the resources of one language when 
speaking the other, and that in so doing they have more or less 
unconsciously made @ rough linguistic comparison between the two 
languages. Their discovery of vocabulary deficiencies in one have 
led to the importation of words and expressions into it from the 
other language, or in the creation of new terme from native materie 
Their mistakes in handling the one have arisen from their familiar- 
ity with the other, not haphazardly, but in response to certain 
fairly regular patterns. Rules for sound substitution have been 
worked out for the loanwords which show that some speakers have 
succeeded in reproducing sounds foreign to the native sound system 
better than others. Whole populations have learned new lancuages 
and have reproduced in their new speech some of the distortions 
induced by their previous linguistic habits. 


But bilingualism is not a thing of the past. Bilinguals are all 
about us, learning their second languages at various times in their 
lives, and using them under various identifiable social conditions. 
The process of trial and error which is observable wth these in- 
dividuals in their learning and use of their two or more languages 
must be the source of those distortions of the respective languages 
which historical linguists have discovered as elements in those 
languages. But here we can determine the exact sound and sense of 
the forms being imitated and reproduced in each of the languages 
involved. We cam observe the speakers over a period of time, 
determine the nature of their social and psychological status, and 
secure their introspective responses to their own progress. We can 
locate them statistically within a larger social environment, and 
thereby determine more precisely the validity of those hypotheses 
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that have been set up to account for borrowing. In guiding 
them to a more adequate facility, if the situation is one where 
formal teaching is cslled for, we can prepare better materials 
for their learning if we have mate a bi-.ingual description. 
This point has been emphasized by lingu’ sts engaged in language 
teaching, most emphatically by Charles C. Pries, e.g. in his 
Bt | and Learning English as a Foreign La (Ann Arbor, 


ch., 1945), page 9: "The most efficient materials are those 


that are based upon a scientific description of the language to 
be learned, carefully compared with a parallel description of the 


c- native language of the learner." This stimulus to a bilingual 
approach to language learning has been followed by Fries's 
pupils, e.g. in their little journal called Language Learning 
where a number of articles have presented parallel descriptions of 
two or more languages as a guide to teachers of those laneuages. 
In an article by David W. Reed (in collaboration with Robert Lado 

re and Yao Shen) it is explicitly stated that "a given laneuage 
cannot be successfully taught in an identical way to pupils of 

‘lel different language backgrounds." "...Bvery different native lan- 

ir guage causes a different oombination of problems in learning a 
given secondary language." 

The scope of bilingual description is best realized when we 

em state that it may be applied to any two languages throughout the 

8 world. It is as applicable to the difference between Hopi and 
English as that between German and Dutch, or even between British 
and Americen English. It involves the best way of stating the 
differences and likenesses between any and all languages or 

all@ dialects. If we arrive at the conclusion that Fool and English 

eir® have utterly different concevtions of time because they have 

ns. different ways of expressing tense relationships, we must have 

- been guided in the first instance by a bilingual description. 

e8 Much of the validity of our conclusion will be affected by the 

wes soundness of that descrivtion. If we make a bilingual dictionary, 
everything in it from its key of pronunciation to its manner of 

of definition will be subject to the reouirements of a good biling- 

: ual description, of which a dictionary can be one of the most 
important examples. Any two lansuages may turn out to be in 

and contact in someone's brein, no matter how remote they may be from 

can § one another in space md cultural development. Even within the 

rd. limits of a single language, bilingual description may play a 


part, since there is no way of setting the limits of a language. 
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The criterion of mutual intelligibility is inadeouate, since there 
are numerous varieties of English which are mutuelly unintelligib 
while e.g. Norwegian and Swedish are easily intelligible in spite o 
being different lenguages. We may go so far as to sey that current 
linguistic descriptions require the theory of bilingual descriptio: 
if they are to go beyond the description of single idiolects to ths 
of whole dialects or lamguages. Their units are established in 

terms of the contrasts within a single linguistic structure. But 
how can these be compared with the units of a similar but not en- 
tirely identical structure? There mst be a tertium ouid, and thi 
should be provided by a theory of bilingual deecription. 


While suggestions for the ouestions to be investigated thus 
have accumalated in linguistic literature concerning borrowing and 
linguistic mixture, concerning language teaching, and general lin- 
guistics, the bilinguals also constitute an interesting problem in 
themselves. As linguists we are not primarily concerned about 
the pedagogical, psychological, political, social, or legal pro- 
blems arising frum bilinguel situations, but we cannot shirk the 
obligation of acting as helpers and advisers to those who wish to 
investigate these problems. The bilingual description is central 
to the bilingual event, which is influenced by and is also an 
influence on the societies involved. We seek bilinguals as in- 
formants, and as scientists we try both to predict their behavior 
and to check on our predictions by empirical study. The bilingua 
description begins by comparing two structures, two organized 
codes, but it ends by comparing two sets of speech events, which 
are somehow related to those codes. 


In making such comparisons we are attempting to reconstruct 
the principles on which the speakers have made their identifi- 
cations. These principles involve the problems of acoustic per- 
ception. It is well known that our brains do not perceive the 
outer world in the seme terms as it is registered by machines. W 
select and organize in terms of a pre-existent pattern. Those 
impressions which fit with our pattern are reinforced and reach o 
brains relatively unchanged, but the rest are either overlooked o 
reinterpreted. We operate something like a radio receiving set 
which is tuned to certain freouencies and not to others. We catc 
only the frequencies to which we are tuned and distort or ignore 
the rest. But fortunately we are unlike the radio set in being 
teachable. If the signals are sufficiently freouent and urgent, 
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we can learn new ones, and add these to our repertory. But no 
one, not even the most acute phoneticien, can accurately 
perceive and register every possible scund. He may have a 
larger repertory than the ordinary monclingual, but somewhere 
he too will apvroach a limit of accurate perception. 


The first reouirement of a good bilingual description is 


t that we have food descriptions of the two languages involved 

jo and that these be made on the sane princivles. Two views can 

hie here be contrasted. The traditionel method wes to apply the 
framework of some preconceived set of categories, usually ap- 
proeching that of Latin, to each new language, and placing it 
within this frame. This may still be said to be the method of 

and phonetic study of most languages. The sounds are classified ac- 

in- cording to their objectively determined characteristics, in 

i terme of a phonetics involving time and the three dimensions of 

the natural world. The result was a minute description of 

= phonetic finesses far beyond anything the speaker could perceive. 

e Today another view is prominent md in some circles is even 

to the gospel. This is the view that each language is a unioue 

al structure which can only be described in terms of the contrasts 
exhibited within its body of utterances. This internal, or 
structural, view of language is the one that underlies the 

or concept of the phoneme. . We may oversimplify the difference by 

cua saying that the old-fashioned "sound" was an objective phenom- 
enon which one measured md counted, while the modern phoneme is 

oh a unit derived from the system of a given language. Similar 
considerations will of course apply to grammar. Old-fashioned 
linguists had no doubt that terms like "word", "tense", "plural" 
and the like could be applied to every language with subdstantial- 
ly the same meaning. Today these terms are redefined for every . 

er- language being studied, if indeed they are not abandoned in 
favor of more neutral and elastic words like "morpheme" and 

W@ "taxeme." 

] 

wh o It is too early to say whether the phonetic or the phonemic 

od OW method of description offers the dest basis for a bilingual des- 

at cription. A mere list of phonemes for each language is certainly 

inadequate unless accompanied by a full description of sllophones 

re and their distributions. The theoretical ouestion is: 40 

speakers identify phonemes, allovhones, or phonetic components 

nv, 


and are their criteria of identification structurel or phonetic? 
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We are faced with the pragmatic fact that speakers do identify 
linguistic units across language borders, md it is our task to 
work out the best methods of describing and explaining these iden- 
tifications. I shall here propose a set of terms for this kind of 
description and give some examples of each from my own observations 
of interference with English among Norwegian speakers in this 
country. 


English /b/ is a phoneme that causes no difficulty for. Norwegian 
speakers, who have a /b/ that is physically very similar to thet 
of English and is used in approximately the same positions. One 
would be tempted to say the sounds are identical and that they are 
the same phoneme, except thet they belong to two different 
systems and we have no way of stating identity in such a case. 
Instead I shall propose that we adapt a term proposed some years 
ego for a somewhat similar situation by Daniel Jones and say 
that they are diaphones of one another. This will be expressed by 
a formule which we may call diaphonic: g/>v> vf to be read, 
"Mglish /b/ is identified wth Norwegian /b/ by’ speakers of the 
latter language." The arrow points from the secondary to the pri- 
mery language and implies no historical equivalence, except that 
when loans are made, these will also serve as formulas of sound 
substitutions. 


This first formula involves a one-to-one relationship of phonem 
and we may call it a simple diaphone. A more complex relation- 
ship is illustrated by the English sounds /2z, 2, ~, 5/. For these 
Norwegian speakers usually substitute an eS af from their own 
language. Typical errors in pronunciation are therefore /niss/ 
this', /viXon/ 'vision',/nort/ 'north', /eder/ 'other'. Bnglish 
/s, ¥, t, a/ are also identified with these Norwegian sounds. The 
/s/ is just barely distinguishable in the two languages, while 
the /t d/ in Norwegian are distinctly more dentel than in 
English. It is therefore structurally more correct to say that | 
English /z/ and /s/ are jointly identified with Norwegian /s/, /z/ 
and /8/ with Norwegian /s/,/p/ ana /t/ with Norwegian /t/, /5/ ana 
/a/ with norwegian /a/, or diagrammatically: 
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If we turn these dingreme into @ievhonic formas, these will 
have the following shape: s>e/y, t>t/, 


gote ts, We shell contrast these with the first kind by 


celling them compound 4iaphones. Finally, it havpens thet the 
allophones of one phoneme are differently reproduced, e.g. 
normally W /1/, but after non dental consonants it often>/}/ 
in dialects having this phoneme. This may be turned into a 
aiaphonic formula which we shall cell "complex", since it 
consists of more than one successive part: g/l>1: (¢,)1>2, 1/. 


On the semantic side similar identifications can take place. 
If two morphemes have phonemic shape or semantic function in 
common, they will often be identified by bilingual speekers. An 
example of an identification which often leads to interference 
among such speakers is the partial identity of English stick v. 
and Norwegian stikke v. These have in common a @iaphonicelly 
eouivalent phonemic shape and a considerable area of semantic 
similarity. Both have in common the meaning of ‘thrust, poke', 
But the Norwegian word has in addition the meaning ‘visit, drop 
in'; I have heard an American speeker of Norwerien background 
say: "I'll stick in here." On the other hand the English word 
has in addition the meaning of ‘cling, be persistent', and I 
have heard a Norwegian speaker resident in America sey in his 
Norwegian: "Bn ma stikke til det" (one hes to stick to it.) 
Sich semantic and morvhologicel overlepping has been described 
as producing a ‘compound sign'; in pursuance of my suggestion 
for the phonemic identification, I shell refer to this as a 
diamorph . Symbolically we may express it this way: gistick v.> 
stikke 


N. 


To extreme vossibilities are conceivable in the bilingual 
situation: one in which all the sounds of one lenenuase become 
¢iaphones of the other, en? one in which rll the morphemes of 
one lenguage become diamorphs of the other. The first actually 
occurs in the sneaking of certain dead leneusges, Latin, 
which is nsuelly pronounced with Snglish vhonemes. I am not 
only referring to the British tradition of pronouncing Latin as 
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if it were English, but also to the American philological pro- 
nunciation; even if we say /kaysar/ instead of /sijzer/, all our 
phonemes ere English. The same is e211 too often true of the pro- 
nunciation of our pupils in foreign languages; they may learn to 
pronounce the sequences of the language, but the phonemes they 
use are English. 


The diamorphic coalescence of two languages cen hardly become 
equally complete without leading to confusion. Yet situations 
are attested in which it 1s approached. The writer S¥erba asserts 
that bilingual Sorbians have identical meanings for each of their 
German and Sorbian words.@ My own observations of Norwegian imm 
grants in the United States led to the conclusion that their 
"Norwegian approaches to their English because both are reouired 
to function within the same environment and the same minds. "3 
Their adoption of English words took place partly in order to ex- 
press distinctions appropriate to the new culture; and their 
Norwegian words often changed their meanings accordingly. In the 
rise of pidgin languages diamorphic reletionshivs are often 
established between morphemes having similar gremmetical functions 
in the two languages, e.g. Chinaside in Chinese videin, where the 
English -side is diamorphic with the Chinese -fang. 


In the process of leerning a foreign language it is inevitable ; 
that diaphonic and diamorphic relationships are established, but 
their tendency to ceuse interference leads us to condemn them as 
anything but a temporary teaching device. The young child who 
learns a foreign language usually also learns to keep the systems 
separate, and is often unable to trenslate from one to the other. 
The adult learner is so deeply in the grip of his native tongue 
that his second language often remains only a diaphonic end dia- 
morphic appendage to the former. Among diaphones and diamorphs, 
the more dangerous ones are the compound ones, in which there is 
not a one-to-one relationship. Successful learning consists in a 
gradual reduction of compound diaphones and diamorphs to simple 
ones, and then the graduel elimination of these so that the two 
codes may coexist as independent approaches to the realities of 
sound and meaning. 


2 
1. Language Leerning 1.17 (1948) 
g- 


2. Sur la notion de mélange des langues, Jefeticeskij sbornik 
4.1-19 (1926. Cf. Weinreich 9. 


Norwegian Lenguage in America pv. Te. 


Notice 


The Editors of General Linguistics wish 
especially to encourage brief notes, queries, 
etc., even those short enough to appeer in 
space this size. 
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SOME LINGUISTIC PECULIARITIES OF THE FUERO DE GUADALAJARA 


Cornelius J. Crowley 
Saint Louis University 


The Fuero de Guadalajara of 1219 is one of the oldest legal dos 
uments of Spain. There are two extant versions, one in the pos- 
session of the Library of Cornell University (C) and the other in 
the Biblioteca del Escorial (8). The Cornell manuscript, as 


printed in the edition of Haward Keniston,! is taken as the basis! 


for the present paper. 


Linguistically, the document is characterized by the heavy, 
rigid, legalistic language of thirteenth-century Castilian. The 
Latin word order has been maintained and the influence of the 
Latin archetype from which the manuscript is derived is apparent 
in the predominance of cultismos. Palabras cultas,or pure 
Latin forms, occur one hundred and twenty-six times. They embrac 
the following words. each of which is iss times 
indicated by the figure in parentheses: ad (1), busto (1), carcer 
(1), et (6), filios (1), non (61), orto (1), porcos (1), gui, 
pronoun (26), gui, relative pronoun (22), (1), 
sex ; 


Palabras semicultas, or words which differ but slightly from 
their Latin etyma, are found a total of eighteen times in the 
following proportions: fusta<Lat. fustem (1), judez <Let. 
judicem (13), judizio<Lat. judicium (2), mes<Lat. messem (1), 
reygno <Let. regnum (1). The total of pelabras cultas end semi- 
cultas, therefore, amounts to one hundred and forty-four. 


Further vestiges of Latinity are found in the retention of 
final Latin -t in the verb. Demandidieret, an interesting re- 
duplicated perfect stem on the analogy of Old Spanish estidiere 

<Lat. steterit, furnishes a good example of an archaic future 
subjunctive. 2 Perfect stems of this kind occur now and then in 
forensic and notarial documents and diplomas. Cf. OSp. 
entridiere<Lat. intretieret, Fuero de Navarra, VIII,2.°5 There 
are many striking examples of the persistence of final Latin -t 
in the Old Spanish Glosses, particularly in the future subjunc- 
tive. Cf. the strong forms; ficieret<Lat. fecerit, dederit ( a 
pure Latinism )<Lat dederit, kisieret, quisieret<V.L.*quesieri 
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The weak forms are represented by manducaret< Lat. manducaverit, 
fueret < Lat. fuerit ,denudaverit (a pure Letiniem) <TDat. 
denufaverit, peniticret <Lat. paeniterit, contendieret< Lat. 
contendierit, remieret<V.L. “premierit (a weak formation for 
the Classical Latin strong form presseriy, forzaret <V.L. 
*fortiaverit, inpreinnaret< Let. impraegnaverit, brazaret<V. L. 
*prac(c)hiarit, *junctaverit, rapinaret < Lat. 
rapinaverit, laiscaret<Lat. laxaverit, gobernaret < Lat. 
gubernaverit. Other examples of final Latin -t in verbs in 
our text are derribent, entraret, and heredent. 


There are two engaging Aragonese forms: troa 'towerd'< Let. 
intro+ ad and ensenbdle 'together'< Lat. in+simui. These, very 
probably, are borrowings from an earlier or contemporary Aree- 
onese fuero. They are interesting to the linguist mainly for 
their occurrence in a document so predominantly “astilian. 


An archaic trait of the text is the freouency of apocopated 
forms. In the verb we find cre for cree, pud for pude, dam for 
dame, dixer for dixere, fuer for fuere. In the noun we have 
muert for muerte, fust for fuste and narient for pariente. The 


short adjectival form tod tor todo is encountered thirty-seven 
times. 


On the translation side of the ledger, there are a few pas- 
sages in the text, which Professor Keniston considers meaning- 
less, but which on closer examination, can be interpreted ade- 


quately. I have chosen for discussion Titles 20, 28, and 50, 
Part 3. 


Title 20: Tod ome qui fuere trabieso, non pendre sino con 
vezino e el vezino tenga los penos. 


In his notes Professor Keniston remarks: "The text of C is 
meaningless."’ He fails to clarify which wrds he considers to 
be without meaning, but he is apparently referring to trabieso 
and pendre. Trabieso can mean 'wanton', 'playful', 'fickle', 
'scatter-brained', and semantically may have the secondary 
meening ‘unreliable’, which is the meaning I think should be 
applied here. Pendre, which by metathesis became Modern Spanish 
rende,present subjunctive and polite imperative of prendear 
ito pledge' certainly offers no difficulty. I suggest, then, 
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the following translation: "Any man who may be unreliable, let hin 
make pledges only with a neighbor and let the neighbor hold the 
pledges." 


Title 28: Cavallero oui fuere en fonsedo e se demandare, 
aduganlo a que non de a tres nuef dias, e de tres nuef dias 
adelant,non responda. 


Again Professor Keniston feels he is editing a meaningless pas- 
sage. The chief stumbling-block this time seems to be aduganlo. 
In Classical and Late Latin we meet the legalistic phrase adducere 
in judicium, 'to bring to judgement', ‘bring to trial.' Cf. 
Cicero, Pro Cluentio, 17: adducere aliouem in judicium. 6 the 
verb aducir is used in the legalistic sense of bringing testimony 
to court in the Puero Jusgo, Book 2, Title 4, Law 8:/ me si algun 
omne, por acabar su pleyto aduze testimonias antel juez." On the 
basis of this reasoning, a plausible translation of the title 
under consideration would be: 


“Any man who may be in the army and an action may be brought 
against him, let them not cite him ("hail him into court") until 
twenty-seven days and after twenty-seven days let him not answer." 


Title 50, Part 3: E ayen poder de desechar sinco omnes. 


The verd desechar 'to reject', 'put aside' is also used in 
legal parlance with the meaning 'to vote down'. Applying this 
cennotation here, we are able to render our passage as follows: 
“And let five men have the power to vote it down." 


There are other instances of meaning which our editor fails to 
mention at all. A good -ase in point is Title 49, which reads: 


Ningund ome por ninguna raiz: non responda de un. anno arriba. 
The interesting word to be commented on here is raiz< Let. 
radicem 'root', which has in 01d Spanish legel charters the mean- 
ing of 'property', 'real estate.' Cf. the phrase hazienda raiz 
‘real vroperty', ouoted by Covarrubias: Echar rayzes y arrayga 
es comprar uno mucha hazienda rays en algan lugar. f. Modern 
‘dienes raices ‘real estate.’ This title, can be 
correctly translated: 
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"Let no man be answerable for any property after a year" 


These are but a few of the vroblems encountered in the Fuero 
de Guadalajara. I intend at a future date to treat them in 


more detail and to draw up a complete etymological vocabulary 
and line concordence to the text. 
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Ramén Menéndez Pidal, Orfgines del espafiol, 3a edicién, muy 
corregida y aumenteda, Madrid, 1950, #75, 1. 


4. ibid., Glosas Silenses, pp. 11-2. 


op. cit. sun., p. 21. 


Totius Latinitatis Lexicon Aegidii Forcellini, Tomus Primus, 
Prati Typis, 1258-1860. 


Fuero Juzgo, ed. Academia Bspafola, 1815, Lib. 2, Mit. 4, 
Tey & 


g. Sebastian de Covarrubias, Tesoro de la lengua castellana o 
espanola, Madrid, 1611, 1670, Barcelona, 190% 
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HIERARCHIES OF DETERMINISM IN ENGLISH STRUCTURE 


Sumner A. Ives 
Tulane University 


The basic idea which I shall discuss is certainly not original, 
nor shell I be able to treat it either conclusively or exheaus- 
tively. I am, in effect, taking a concept which is implicit to th 
retionale of linguistic anelysis and making some explicit remarks 
about it. I have the obvious idea that determinative order, or th 
fact that certain seouences of ~h-nemes or of morphemes occur but 
others do not, should be fully exploited, particularly in the 
analysis of the more complex hierarchies of morpheme arrangement. 
Moreover, the extent to which the deterministic selection of mor- 
phemes operates in the formation of utterances should mark the 
limits within which structural analysis is profitable. The use o 
permissible sequence, or possible arrangement, also gives a con- 
sistent method for defining classes of linguistic forms in terms 
of association with other linguistic forms on the same level of 
analysis, and this method is applicable to all structural levels. 
After passing briefly over the lower hierarchies of structure, I 
shell consider in more detail some problems in verb patterns and 
in the classification of verbs according to the arrangements in 
which they may occur. 


The basic principle of determinism or obligation is easy to 
grasp. If a bowl is filled with a number of balls, and if one 
draws a ball ont at random, it may be any one of the number. If 
the action is repeated, the nex‘ ball may be any one of the re- 
mainder. However, languages are aot built this way. Only certa 
sequences of phonemes and certain seonences of morphemes will oc 
in any actual corpus of language material. For example, in 
English, the morpheme ‘must is never followed by the marked infini 
tive, only by the dictionary or unmarked infinitive form. Howeve 
the structure of a language is never static. When Bloomfield 
tabulated the initiel clusters in English, he did not include /¥m 
but there is now the word shmoo. Also, when one deals with rel- 
atively complex patterns, he must be prepared for considerable 
latitude in the extent of what he mst include in his analysis 
before all the deterministic factors are listed. JI normally use 
the sequence was plus the -ing form of a head verb only in cornec 
tion with clauses tatvoaueell te when or while or their equivalent 
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Thus: "I was turning the corner when he backed into me." Or: 
"He backed into me while I was turning the corner." Wowever, in 
a different style, and with a different set of suprasegmental 
constituents, I might say: "There I was, turning the corner. 
Snddenly he backed into me." We met therefore regard structural 
frames as stable but not immtable, and we must be sure that all 
relevant frame is considered in defining contexts. 


In order to provide terminology and organization for this dis- 
cussion, I have taken the liberty to reduce a recent statement 
by Bernard Bloch to diagram form. His terms are in capitals, 
end I have added defining words in parentheses. You will see 
that he has intersecting dichotomies, with phonesis paired again=t 
semiosis and catalog paired against taxis, giving four parts 


to a linguistic structure. Any actual utterance is governed by 
the rules or characteristics of all four areas. 


PHONESIS (sounds) S¥MIOSIS (meanings) 


CATALOG (inventory) CATALOG (inventory) 


ORGANON (inventory of 


LEXICON (inventory of 
phonetic material) 


semiotic units) 


PHONEMICS (study of the MORPHEMICS (study of 
organon) the lexicon) 


PHONBSIS (sounds) SEMIOSIS (meanings) 


TAXIS (patterning) TAXIS (patterning) 


PROSODY (patterns of GRAMMAR (patterns of 
sounds) morphemes) 


RHEMATICS (study of the 


TACTICS (study of the 
prosody) 


grammar) 7 


The fundamental area, or lowest level in the analysis, is 
organon. When a phoneme occurs in an actual utterance, it occurs 
as an allophone, and the particular allophone is determined, 

with some occasional variation, by the context. Together they 
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constitute a construction or nexus in which each form has defin- 
ing influence on the other. We could, if it were profitable, cell 
the context the determiner and the allophone the determinand. 

If our context is initial position, it w1l define, or determine, 
a class of allophones characterized by aspiration, provided such 
an allophone exists as a member of the phoneme. Determinative 
selection also limits the taxis of phonemes, their patterning. 

In English, for example, initial /p/ can be followed by only a 
few of the consonants. The initial cluster /pr/ is a nexus in 
which the constituents are /p-/ and /-r/. Following the same 
criteria as above, /p/ thus belongs to a class of phonemes to 
which /t/ and /k/ also belong. Although these two hierarchies of 
structure should probably be described separately, they are act- 
ually interlocking, for the constituent phonemes of clusters not 
only define the occurrence of each other but reouire thet spe- 
cific allophones be present. 


The parallel between the phonetically selective characteris- 
tics in phonemics end in morphemics is well-known, but perhaps 
an illustretion will be useful anyway. The morpheme /keet/ is 
followed by the voiceless allomorph of the plural morpheme. This 
sequence of voicelessness is a nexus of determinism which defines 
a class to which belong both the voiceless allomorph of the 
plural end the voiceless allomorph of the preterit. I am now 
ready to state the simple point of this paper. Any linguistic 
form on any level is a constituent of a nexus. A nexus on one 
level may be a constituent of a nexus on another, higher level. 
The members of the catalog on any level #® not combine freely 
with all other items on that level but only with certain others. 
This deterministic selection implicit in each nexus makes it 
possible to derive classes of constituents by identifying the 
immediate environments, in which they occur, or the particular se- 
quences to which they are limited. Immediate constituents are 
by definition members of the same structural hierarchy. If 

what appeers to be immediate constituency does not imply deter- 
ministic relationship, one should suspect that the context of 
determinacy has not been correctly ascertained, or that the 
constituents are not immediate. 


From one point of view, the parts of structure which have 
been discussed so far constitute one of two major classes in 
structure. The determining criteria for selection of allovhones, 
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phonemes, and allomorphs are in the sphere of segmental vhon- 
ology. Those for the determining of morpheme sequences normally 
are not; on the other hand, a suprasegmental constituent is a 
part of each nexus in an actual utterance. At the same time, 

such an apparently tactic matter as the shift of a morpheme from 
one tactic class to another may be a matter of a change in 
phonemes, such as /klows/ versus /klowz/, or a change in seouence, 


such as “run the race" versus “make a run," if indeed, I am talk- 
ing about the same morphemes. 


I shall not be able to differentiate and rank the hierarchies 
of determinism, or the nexuses of constituents, in the realm of 
tactics, for an attempt to do so could be based only on a defin- 
itive analysis of an exhaustive corpus. I don't have such an 
analysis and don't know anyone who does. However, some idea of 
the procedures to be used ani the complexities to be solved can 
be given. One might think, at first, that two general tyves of 
determinism are clearly different. In an actual corpus, we if 
expect words to be used together which are lexically compatible. q 
Thet is, we expect "the man built a house," but we 4o not exnect ; 
"the dog built a house." Should such a statement occur, however, 4 
it will be accepted as a provosition within the structural re- i 
quirements of English, even though, on a truth table, it would 
probably be labelled false, unless dogs acouire certain abilities 
they 4o not now have. Without further argument, I shal just 4 
say thet lexical determinism is not a safe criterion in struct- : 


ural analysis. On the other hand, obligetion Aependent on 


structural signals, as distinct from lexical signals, is what 
we are looking for. 


The following table gives a portion of a chart which I have 
worked out for verb patterning. In the full chart there are 
seventeen categories and sub-categories. The first pattern illus- 
trates formations with must and eight other auxilliaries. The 
others illustrate patterns with various groups of phrase -making 
verbs. Mot shown is the category of head verbs, such as build, 
show, and so on. It should be clear that these are not neces- 
sarily morpheme classes but thet they are tactic classes, part 

of the grammar, not of the lexicon. Moreover, they are patterns 
of what must be regarded as constituents of utterances; that is, 


these patterns assume a nexus shorter than the complete utter- 
ence. 
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be 
have Vn 

have been Yn, Ve 
have been being 


be 


have Vn 
have been Vn, Ve 
have been being Vn 

S$ is going to v 


be 


Abbreviations: 


s and “third person singular" subject. 
Vv dictionary form of verb. 
Vs "third person singular, present tense." 


Vn “past participle." 
Ve "present participle." 


Whenever the nexus is shorter than a complete utterance, it 
must be assumed that some members of the class shown by a class 
symbol may not fit as an acceptable mnstituent. That is, the 
general class verb, symbolized here by V, may be divided into sub 
Classes, some of which will occur where V occurs and some of 
which will not. I shall illustrate the difficulty and value in 
delimitation of relevant context by three statements having a 
past time orientation. Thus: "I walked to school yesterdy ," 

"I was walking to school when I saw him," and "I used to walk 

to school, but now I ride." I am assuming, of course, thet no 
question or other reference framing context has preceded. The 
verb phrases in these, sentences are not substitutable for each 
other. In fact, I can define, in part, the simple vast as that 
followed by yesterday or an equivalent, the past progressive as 
that followed by a when clause or eouivalent, and the past custo- 
mary as that followed by a but clause or its equivalent. 


The numbered sentence formulas below are frames in which to 
test various verbs. The object is to discover classes of verbs 
in English on a more accurete and useful basis than the tradi- 
tional dichotomy of transitive/intransitive. Note that all 

frames are terminal and that all assume the /231/ pitch suprafix. 
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the most useful criteria of classification which they reveal. 


are to be added as needed.2 


8. {Vel . 


2. X [Vel ("adverd*) . 9. Y Ws) ([adverd") . 


4h, Xis (vel . ll. Yis Wel. 


5. Xis (wn . 12. Yis 


6. Xhas . 1%. Yt 


7. Xhae Y. 15. Zhas X. 


of frames as make and do. Also, a few verbs like mund do not 


if plan is the subject, sound must be part of the nexus sound 


close to dependence on lexical meaning, but the difference in 
structure signals the difference in lexical meaning.» Explor- 


redundancy, and to the discovery of immediate constituency. 


are many others with a like pattern of occurrences. However, 
another intransitive verb, go, fits these and frame 5 also. A 


itive verb,tear, cen occur in fremes 7, %, 9, 11, 12, and 1%. 
verb which is either transitive or intrensitive is sing. It 
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These frames are not definitive, I admit, nor have I settled on 


However, some of the groupings are interesting. Articles, etc., 


3. X (Vel ("adjective") . 10. Y (Vel ["aajective") 


First of all, there are some verbs, normally regarded as head 
verbs, which don't fit in any of these frames. One such is put, 
which assumes an object and a location. If, however, we frm the 
discontinuous nexus put noun there, it will fit the same set 


fit in all meanings. We can say "the man sounds the horn," but 
good, or in some structural eouivalent. This is, of course, very 


ation of constructions like this is, I think, within the province 
of linguistic analysis; it is pertinent both to the discovery of 


In using these frames for verbs which will fit, it is necessary 
to keep the same words for X, Y, end Z as long as the same head 
verb is being tested. Let's take a verb now, for example, dive. 
"The boy dives." This verb fits frames 1, 2, 4, and 46, and there 


typical transitive verb, make, fits 7 and 17, but another trans- 
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Occurs, as expected, in 1, 2, 4, and 6, like dives, and in 
7 and 12 like make. But contrast it with grow, as in the sentenc 
"the man grows a plant." Grow will occur in fremes one through 
thirteen. What was frame 1} has been discarded, and I have in- 
cluded frame 15 in this table only to show the difference between 
the primarily lexical nature of the determinism which it exerts 

with the structural or semi-structural determinism of the other 

frames. 


I am quite aware of the tentative and inconclusive nature of 
these remarks. However, I think thet exploration along these 

lines will be of value in extending the limits of what can pvrop- 
erly be called structural analysis, thet is, what is in linguistic 
sementics or structural semantics rather than exclusively the 
property of the semantics of items. 


Professor Bloch's paper is published in the Report of the 
Fourth Annual Round Table Meeting on Linguistics and 
Language Teaching, edited by Archibald A. Hill, (Monograph 
Series on Languages and Linguistics, No. 4, Georgetown 
University Presse, 1953), pp. 4o-bb. 


Abbreviations: 


X any compatible subject. 
Y any compatible object. 
Z any compatible subject neither X nor Y. 
Others as before. 


For a corollary problem for investigation compare the follow- 
ing two sentences, in which the "meming" of see is not sig- 
nalled until the end of the sentence. "I see the man now." 

And: "I see the man tomorrow." 
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"HE PRESENT STATE OF VULGAR LATIN STUDIES 
Louis Furman Sas 
College of the City of New York 


Almost half a century has passed since an obscure scholar at 
Poitiers publimed ea doctoral dissertation titled Origine et 
histoire de la préposition &. In this work Professor Henri 
Francois Muller advanced the hypothesis that the second faire 
in the pattern faire faire queloue chose a quelou'un was vassive, 
and that this passive also is to be found in the eouivelent 
Spanish and Italian constructions. This he seems to have done 
with success, and his proof has been accepted. But the disserta- 
tion conteined within it secret mines which threatened to blow up 
one of the most brilliant philological structures of the Diez, 
Meyer-Lubke, Grandgent tradition: the science of Vulger Latin. 


Professor Muller did not then realize the implications of his 
own research. For in proving the mw ssive character of the se- 
cond faire he had used texts of the Merovingian period. He had 
proceeded empirically and inductively, and had therefore chal- 


lenged three basic tenets of the Diez,Meyer-Lubke, Grandgent 
tradition: 


1) Vulger Letin phenomena can only be derived deductively by 
@ comparison between Classical Latin an? the Romance Languaces. 


2?) Since Vulgar Latin was born very early, the phenomena 


contributory to Romance could not be sought in post-Vulgar Latin 
documents of the Sth century. 


%) The dialectalization of Romania ha? teken place prior to 


the 8th century, and the Merovingian texts were merely low and 
faulty in their Latin. 


Since that time the Muller school has built up a vast edifice 
of careful studies. Professor Muller himself in 1929 set up a 
new Chronology of Vulgar Latin, in 1932 together with Professor 
Pauline Taylor he collected an anthology of this Latin, and in 
1945 he crowned his life's work by giving us a synthesis called 
L'époque mérovingienne. His students and disciples, Pauline 
Taylor, Marie Pei, George Trager, Louis F. Sas, Jennings, Scott, 
Politzer, and others, vublished a long series of books end 
articles which have had considerable impact upon Romance Phil- 
ology both here and abroad. In general these scholars maintain 
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thet certain texts such as the Liber Historiae FPrancorum, certain 
works of Gregory of Tours, and the formularies of the sixth, 
seventh and eighth centuries are to be considered texts written in 
Vulgar Letin. They consider the errors significent steps in the 
direction of Romance. 


only upon each other. In 1950 in Madrid Manuel C. Diaz y Diaz 

published an Antologia del latin vulgar, which is @ partial rework 
ing of the Taylor-Muller Chrestomathy without the necessary ackno 
ledgments of indebtedness. A. Burger, Henri Pirenne and even Fer- 
dinand Lot have modified their positions with respect to historicz 
linguistic facts touching on the Merovingian period. 


Since some of my colleagues of the Muller school have been pron 
to write as if the Muller conclusions (which I believe to be 

merely tentative) are definitive ani proved, it seemed to me worth 
while to exemine the present state of research in this thorny fie! 


The lack of clarity in defining the term Vulgar Latin has not 
been helpful. Lack of time will not permit a complete development 
of this subject, but I shall give an abbreviated account of ean 

unpublished chapter of a forthcoming work, and shall refer only t 
the authors without listing the titles of the works mentioned. 


The term Vulgar Latin is rarely defined either chronologically 
or geographically. Some of the more recent works have been even 
more careless in this regard, some writers taking for granted tha 
the reader will understand which one of the definitions the write 
has in mind. For example, Pauline Taylor in her Liber, and Mulle 
in his Chronology feel that Vulgar Latin continued its existence 
up to and into the VIIIth Century. In the Chrestomathy (p. 1) 
the authors feel that "If down to 55 the structure of Latin held 
good..., after that the situation changes." Pei (p. 1) asks the 
reader to refer to the last-mentioned work for a definition which 
he seems to accept, i. e., an equating of Merovingian usage with 
Vulgar Latin. But on page 7 he seems to have a different Vulgar 
Latin in mind when he says, with reference to the original eleven 
documents from 700 to 717 A.D., “and the slips of the pen which 
reveal the spoken language are infinitely more numerous than they 

are in the later documents." But on p. 8 he shifts again. In 

fact the definitions of Vulgar Latin which are given are so 
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diverse and so contradictory thet they almost present a parallel 
to A. Meillet's definitions of Indo Buropean as "un seul et méme 
idiome dont il ne subsiste aucun texte écrit, dont on ne saurait 
dire exactement ou il a eté varlé, dont on ne sait pas plus 
exactement ouand il a été parle." 


The lack of agreement concerning the term has caused many 
writers to abandon it for some other term, thus increasing the 
confusion. The following terms have been used: SRMO0 PLEREITS 
=Vulgar Latin by Schuchardt, The Vienna Academy of Sciences, 
Ronsch, Cooper and Beszard. The last finds no break in con- 
tinuity between le latin plébeien and the Romance Leneuages. 


Others use paraphrases of sermo plebeius: Rensch, Menceaux,Mever- 


Liibke (who speaks of langue populaire end parler povulaire), 
Slijper (who uses the vulgarem linguam for oral, common speech 
and vulgaris sermo for educeted oral sveech.) Also Gaston Paris, 
Beszerd, Aubertin, Goelzer, Lofstedt (who uses the terms Volks 
oder Umgangsspreche,) Schramm, Muller (who says his texts 


represent the langue parlée of the time), Dottin, Vielliaré, 
Beaulieux, and Mei 


Sermo Urbanus is used by Schuchardt, Bonnet, Coover. The 
latter states that the antithesis is not between urbanus and 


vlebeius but with lineua rustica. Sermo rusticus, Lineue Rustice 


end Sermo cottidianus ere other variants. 


Then there is Bas-Latin, which Clairin (1880) described as a 
language of transition, a barbarous Latin written by ignorant 


scribes. He is followed in this usage by Slijper, Monceaux, 
Dottin and others. 


Church Latin and Africen Latin are elso used. 
Church Latin the most popular of the Letin writings, and Lafstedt 
finds a striking resemblance between the leneuage of Aetheria 

and Bible Latin. In his later Synteactica he distinenishes dbe- 


tween Church Letin end Christian Latin, the latter being the 
popular, oral idiom. 


The Latin of Gregory of Tours is so unsuited to the tradi- 
tional definitions, end the Max Bennet study so perfect, that 
Monceaux grows lyricel over the fact thet Gregory's lanruage is 
almost French. Lé&fstedt in his Syntactica hedges and seys that 


Monceaux finds 
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Gregory writes a language thet is not quite the popular language, 
and yet can not be celled the literary language. 


Merovingian Latin is used by Bourciez, Moyen-Latin by Beszard, 
Lete Latin by Léfstedt, Sermo Usualis and Sermo Semi-Latinus by 
Schuchardt. Schuchardt also uses Mischschrift. Beszard and Nyrop 
use Gallo-Roman, Meillet uses Roman-Commun, Panline Taylor uses 

Polk-Latin, etc. 


It seems clear from the above thet there exists not only e con- 
fusion in terminology but also a confusion in ideas. Yor example, 
Meyer-Lubke (Vol. III, 49) says, " Le cas oblioue correspond 
donc & l'accusetif et a l'ablatif latins; cependant 11 a deja ete 
montre par un exemple du premier siécle de notre ére oue la langue 
populaire avait une tendance mar ouee a faire usage de l'accusatif 
epres toutes prepositions." And Taylor points out that (as has 
been corroborated by the studies of Pei and Sas), “There are ap- 
proximately 1100 examples of nouns used after prepositions. Of 
these about 50% are in the ablative and 50% in the accusative. 7 
author of the Liber seems therefore to have no predilection for 
either case." The Meyer-Libke, Grandgent school only accept the 
testimony of the Merovingian texts when these texts fit their part 
pris. This seems to me a violation of scientific procedure. A 
Hood example is the case of Vielliard when faced with Meyer-Lubke 
statement (III, p. 62),"En tant que cas vivant l'ablatif a 
disparu plus t6t encore que le datif." Her own conclusions 

(p. 188) showed that "l'ablatif a autant sinon méme plus de vi- 
talité que l'accusatif." This fact, bolstered by the corrobora- 
ting evidence of Max Bennet, Muller and others, could not shake 
her preconceived convictions. 


Now the Muller school, although it relies upon the testimony o! 
the Merovingian texts, falls into the contrary error of rejecting 
this testimony when the texts do not suit its parti ovris. For 
example the passives in -tur still predominate, and no satisfac- 
tory explanation is forthcoming. The same is true of other 
Classical features: the frequency of ex as a preposition, the 
-ibus ending, etc. 


Using good sementic criteria, it would seem to be in accordance 
with the facts to consider Vulgar Latin an artificially construct 
language, arrived et deductively by a comparison between classic 
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Latin and Romance, but without any chronological time limit other 
than the general time span included between the two specific 
language areas. If we do this the term Merovingian Latin remains 
reserved for the language of specific texts in a specific area. 
The equating of Merovingian and Vulgar Latin thus remains a 
strong hypothesis, but an hypothesis nevertheless. 


Since the Muller school has been so productive, I should like 
to set up certain problems which still remain unsolved: 


1) Almost all the texts studied except the Spanish texts 
studied by Jennings and the Lombard texts studied by Politzer 
were written in Gaul. Generalizations for Gaul are not neces- 
sarily valid for Spain or Italy. I understand that Professor 
Politzer's forthcoming book represents a slight retreat from the 
Muller position. 


2) Further work on the verb remains to be done. 


2) A statistical study of gender remains to be made, to see 
whether the errors there are in the direction of Romance or not, 


1e 
i and in what proportion. ig 
A 
bke 4) Merovingian forms like -as (Nom Plur. 1st declension) may 
explain the French, Spanish and Provengal forms. What about the 
Italian -e ending? i 
a- 5) Merovingian Accusative plurals in -es8 and -is may point 8 
e up the French-Spanish plural forms. Where are the texts for the 
Italian -i plural ? An inductive method must produce textual i 
confirmation. 
of 
ping 6) All the original texts must be collated, wth all the i 
or available evidence gathered concerning the audience for whom the 
aC- text was intended, the education and linguistic ideal of the 
emthor, etc., in order to test the possibility of several lan- 
e guage levels during the Merovingian period. Are there any clear 
social facts which help us understand the picture? 
dant Now where does this leave Vulgar Latin studies? Since the 
ructl deductively constructed Vulgar Latin (being an artificial product) 
ic is perfect and indeed remains one of the glories of Romance 
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philology, there is little to be done about it except hunt for nev 
Romance etymologies. To leave Vulgar Latin studies there wuld be 
to leave linguistic phenomena operating in a vacuum, and we know 
that language changes and language errors are the result of socio- 
psychological as well as linguistic laws. While I do not agree 
with Professor Pauline Taylor, who says in Word (5,2, p. 98), “His 
oque mérovingienne brings to mind Le genie du christianisme of 
ateaubriand, or the extraordinary evocations of La legende des 
siécles of Hugo," I do feel that this work of Professor Muller he 
established him as the greatest living authority on the Merovingis 
period, and has demonstrated beyond dispute the fecundity of the 
inter-disciplinary approach. Following this general direction, 
Romance Philology will grow richer in fact and conception, and as 
our knowledge increases we may better understand the fascinating 
transformation of patterns of speech which took place on the road 
through the so called Dark Ages when Latin — way to the Romance 


Languages. 
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THE EARLY GERMAN GRAMMARIANS 


G. A. Harrer 
Tniversity of Tennessee 


Several years ago the writer undertook an attempt to ascertain 
the relative position among the early grammarians of Isaac 
Polmann, one of the lesser known yet more radical gramarians of } 
the seventeenth century. This investigation necessitated the 4 
reading of as many other grammars of this general period as were 
available, and it developed that each of these agrees to a great 

extent with its predecessors. This state of affairs is to be 

expected in a well regulated language where the grammars follow 

a long, well established tradition and are based on a generally 

accepted standard. But such consistency is oda if we consider the 

fact that the regular presentation of German grammar first began 

in the early part of the sixteenth century. 


This was, of course, a period of great linguistic and dialectal 
variety for the German language, and because variations were cir- 
culated more widely than before as a result of the invention of 
printing,there arose considerable interest in language study. 
Orthographies treating spelling and pronunciation appeared 
earliest. The first two real grammars, including declension, con- 
jugation, and syntax, appeared in 1573. These in themselves are 

en interesting story, for although Laurentius Albertus apparently 
preceded Albertus Olinger in publication by a few months, he may 
yet have plagiarized him.! ‘The next grammar to appear, that of 
Johannes Clajus, in 1578, became even more famous. From then on 


many more were written, some of great importance, others, like 
that of Polmann, forgotten. 


That the general form and arrangement of all were very similar 
was @ natural result of the classical eremmatical tradition. Not 
only had the scholars who first undertook to write grammars of 
German studied Latin fmm childhood and thus naturally used it as 
a pattern, but also several editions of Donatus and other Latin : 
grammarians had appeared in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries ‘ 
with parallel translations in German, a process which brought out 
the possibility of pressing German into the classical mould. The 

earliest purely German grammars were, in fact, little more than 

such Latin grammars with the Latin paradigms left out. 
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One peculiarity, particularly striking after examining a number 
of the grammars, was the extent to which these grammarians, writin 
in a period of what is thought of as linguistic chaos, and so soon 
after the first grammars had appeared, agreed on «matters of syntrx 
What wes the force that unified them? And just whet position did 

the grammarians occupy in this whole picture of the development of 
a standard language? Were they followers or leaders? Did they tr) 
to force the language, or did they try to describe it as they founi 


it? 


It was fairly easy to determine that this ouestion has never 
been dealt with. Max Hermann Jellinek has treated the history of 
grammars, but his attempt was to show the continuum of grammars, 
and he made no reference to their relationship to the actually 
current language of the period. Did he feel that it was of little 
importance and therefore ignore it? It would, indeed, be logical 
to assume that they described the language they used, but in a 
period of such variation, when each of the grammarians realized th 
dialectal variants in form, syntax and pronunciation so widely 
prevalent, how did they all so soon agree on a standard? And if 
the standard they agreed upon was artificial, what was the effect 
of this grammatical force upon the language? Finding any in- 
fluence in the numerous spoken dialects would be a long, and 
possibly fruitless task. The normal place to expect such an in- 
fluence, however, is in the artificial rules of the standard 
modern language, and it was here that the search was begun. 


A test case was needed. One part of speech that seemed to leni 
itself to this sort of study was the preposition, because of the 
variety of usage prevalent, the regular rules for their use, and 
the fact that they form a rather homogeneous group. It will, then 
be the purpose of this, paper to present the results obteined from 
en inouiry into their treatment. 


To present the grammerians' viewpoint the seven grammars of 
most importance appearing before 1700 were selected. These were 
those of Laurentius Albertus, 1573; Albertus Olinger, 1573; 
Johannes Clajus, 1578; Stephan Ritter, 1616 (which deserves much 
more attention than it has received up to now); Christian Gueintz, 
1641 (he was "der Ordnende" of the Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft); 
Justus George Schottelius, 1663 (he wes "der Suchende" of the 
Gesellschaft); end Kaspar von Stieler, 16917. 
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Determining whether these represented the usage of their time 
is something of a problem because of the almost complete lack of 
syntactical study of this period. The only general spudy avail- 
able is the third part of Joseph Kehrein's Grammatik, and we 

are warned that this work is to be used only with care, vrimarily 
as a collection of examples. Virgil Moser died before complet- 
ing the third, the syntex volume & his fine work.” It is 


therefore a matter of gleaning remarks on syntax from numerous 
minor sources. 


There are, however, two individual writers of this veriod 
that should be considered, namely Luther, because of the ideas 
generally held concerning his influence, and Opitz, who with 
Luther was regarded as the standard of good usage by scholars of 
his and following centuries. Moreover, these two are the most 
regularly mentioned by the grammarians among their declared 
sources. Inforpation on Luther is taken from Carl Franke's study 
of his language”, ani the deta on Opitz was assembled by the 


writer recently. The Middle High German is taken primarily from 
Michel's Grammatik and Lexer's Handwérterbuch./ 


A third force, the "Kanzleisprache", will immediately occur 
to those familiar with this period. For two reasons this in- 
fluence will not be considered, first hecause of Ernst Wulcker's 
statements concerning the similarity of the Kanzlei-syntax and 


that of Luther,° and second, because no study of the Kanzlei- 
syntax has been published. 


One matter in which the grammars disagreed was in the accept- 
ance or rejection of the ablative case. Olinger rejects the 
ablative; Albertus, his contemporary, carefully distinguishes 
between the prepositions that take the dative and those that 
take the ablative; and Clajus rejects the dative for prepositions 
and groups ell of this type under the ablative, a clear influence 
from Latin. When reference is made hereafter to the dative, it 
will be understood to include the "ablative" of the grammariens, 
since no difference of form for the cases was ever proposed. 


The prepositions taking the genitive exclusively were excluded 
because of the extreme variation to be found in their form and 
treatment in the grammars. Further, there are many prevositions 
in Middle High German which are found followed by the genitive 
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case ae an alternative to the dative and/or accusative. This use 
was lost, certainly with the aid of the grammarians, who res- 
tricted use with the genitive to those prepositions used with it 
today. But this loss may, on the other hand, be considered a part 
of the general trend away from the use of the genitive, and thus 
ié not in itself good proof of the grammarians' influence. 


From a survey of the remaining prepositions it can be deter- 
mined that actually only five of them need to be considered, as 
they are the only ones that radically changed case from Middle 
High to modern German. Three of these are gegen, wider, and uber; 
others are rather a pair, namely vor and fur, both of which in 
Middle High German had the meaning of physically "in front of", 
but took respectively the dative and the accusative devending on 
the absence or presence of motion. 


There are two questions to be answered: first, what cases 
did the grammariane prescribe; and second, were they reflecting 
the general use of their day? Let us look at our first preno- 
sition, gegen, which in Middle High took the dative, in modern 
German takes the accusative. We find all but the first two 
grammarians advocating both dative and accusative. Albertus pre- 
scribed the accusative, Olinger, the dative. Only in the last 
part of the eighteenth century did the grammarians return to the 
accusative, as advocated by Albertus in the first place.? As an 
indication of the usage of the period, we find both Luther and 
Opitz using the dative and accusative, divided on the old prin- 
Ciple of motion, and Kehrein's long list of examples indicates the 
same thing. _Some modern dialects even retain the construction wi 
the dative, 10s here the grammarians are faithful to their con- 


temporary usage. 


The case of wider is quite different. Though Middle High 
usage was dative and accusative, the grammarians are absolutely 
unanimous in their choice of the accusative as the only proper 
case. And yet this is in contrast to both Luther and Opitz, who 
used both cases without apparent difference in meaning, though, t 
be sure, with a slight preference for the accusative. Nor, appar 
ently, did this usage die out very early. Hermann Paul auotes 
examples of wider with the dative from Goethe,!1 and Weigand's 
Deutsches Worterbuch!® of 1873 gives as proper contemporery usage 
the dative and accusative. Kehrein almost omits this preposition 
- just when we need help. But it is apparent that the early 
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grammarians were prepared to defy the precepts of usage. 


The third preposition is uber (Middle High, accusative: 
modern, dative and accusative). Here azain we find the gram- 
mariane in agreement ,all except Olinger having decided upon 

usage with the dative and accusative, distinguished by the 

motion principle. Olinger held out for limitation to the dative. 
And again we find them reflecting the usage of their times. 
Luther and Opitz both used this preposition in the two cases, 
with the principle of motion operating. Kehrein's examples indi- 
cate use of both cases, but with some confusion as to their dis- 
tinction. Uber has, to be sure, a certain syntactical similarity 
to fur in Middle High German, in thet it is part of the team cf 
od and uber, both meaning basically physical position above, but 
the former — "being used only with the dative indicating "place 
where" (as today uber with the dative) and the latter with the 
accusative only, indicating motion. Ob was still commonly used 
in early New High German. Most of the grammarians mention it, 
and all but one insist on use with the dative. Ritter advocates 
dative and accusative. Apparently during the el ghteenth century, 
however, it lost in popularity and was definitely archaic by 
1800, though even today it is found used by poets and in legal 
terminology. Uber, as indicated, was by the beginning of the 
seventeenth century prescribed for use with both cases, and had 
apparently begun its usurpation of the meanings and usage of ob. 
It is therefore only to uber that we need direct our attention 

if we are interested in the gremmarians' long-term influence, 

for only it remained. Whether the grammarians could cause the 
dropping of a word from the language is another question. Our 
last two prepositions, vor and fur, may be treated together, for 
the change was the transfer to vor of the meaning of "motion in 
front of", which was originally expressed by fur with the accus- 
ative. The first three of our grammarians were Te confused. 

Albertus omitted vor entirely; Olinger allowed both dative and 
accusative wth both: and Clajus restricted vor to the dative, 
while allowing fiir with both dative and accusative. From Ritter 
(1616) on, however, there is a change, and all agree on the 


division that is accepted today. 


Usage of the day, however, was not this. In general, since 
1400 there had been a tendency to reduce the prepositions to 
one form, north and east-central Germany using an umlauted form, 
west-central and southern Germany an un-umlauted form. As a 
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result, total confusion reigned. Luther used the two forms 
indiscriminately as far as case or meaning was concerned, but he 
showed a slight numerical preference for fur. Opitz wes almost 
exclusively a fur man -- the ratio being about eight to one. 

These two were not the only ones to be confused, however. Ludwig 
Geismar in his study of these prepositions tells us that Pleming a 
Logau used fur for both,14 and Kehrein says thet such was the 
situation in general. The confusion lasted even as far as Lessing 
Schiller and Goethe,!5 and the modern dialects show great 
variation. 


In summary, then, we have the following: for gegen and uber, 
the gremmarians reflected the usage of their time, in the case of 
the first a usage thet did not continue, in the case of the seconi 
a usage thet did,usurping the meaning and usage of ob. In oppo- 
sition to their time, the grammarians unanimously advocated the 
accusative for wider, which usage has prevailed. And though not 
from the first, yet long before general usage accepted it, the 
grammarians had decided on the division of labor which is held 
today for vor and fur. 


Were there guiding principles behind the grammarians' decision: 
I would suggest primarily "regularity", with two impelling in- 
fluences: first, the regularity of classical grammar, in which 
everything was neatly arranged and labeled. So should it be in 
German. Second, there had been criticism of German since Otfrid's 
time thet it was “uncultivated and irregular, and incapable of 
being reduced to grammatical rules."16 This criticism the German 
scholars felt deeply, especially when it came from Frenchmen who 
only lately had been able to boast a grammar. The Germans, then, 
were writing to preserve their dignity. 


But be thet as it may, the early German grammariens aid reduce 
the German language to rules, and rules which to some extent have 
held. In three out of the four cases discussed above (if we count 
fur and vor as one), the grammerians held out for the usage pre- 
scribed today, and in two of the three were contrary to the usage 
of their day. This alone does not prove that they were respon- 
sible for the modern situation, nor does it indicate that the 
same relationship between grammarians' rules,early New High usage 
and modern usage prevails in other parts of the grammer. But it 
does suggest that further study of this sort should be done to 
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to determine more exactly whether or not in these grammarians 


we have, as seems possible, a factor which strongly influenced 
the development of modern standard High Germen syntax. 
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